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2 NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—IN HIS YOUTH. 
What serious reflectio ns, what strong subj ct more prop rly American, some one 
; but various feelings, will this portrait and 
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this title excite in the minds of many of > and Christian country. in its proper con- g 
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our readers! We should have preferred a dition, that is in the midst of prosperity and 
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the enjoyment and prospect of peace. But 
we are denied this pleasure: for the spirit 
as well as the rumors of war are agitating 
the nation ; and we feel it to be our duty, 
to turn aside occasionally from topics more 
welcome to our heart, in order to lay be- 
fore our readers some of the warnings of 
history, as well as of conscience and reve- 
lation. And we can hardly describe the 
gratification we find, in mecting, on the 
pla'form of peace, many of the editors of 
our newspapers and reviews, as well as 
eloquent orators and powerful writers at 
home and abroad. With all our hearts we 
wish to thank those Canadian philanthro- 
pists, who have addressed to our countrymen 
a manly and most Christian appeal against 
the spirit of war. May God in his mercy 
impress good men with a sense of their 
duty, that they may use all the influence in 
their power in favor of peace, before it be 
too late! 


“ But why all this apprehension?’ | 
think I hear some of my ardent readers ex- 
claim—* Whence this horror at the thought 
of war?’ If we had but one answer to 
give to such enquiries, 
suffice :—We 
Waterloo! 
and less reflecting readers have learned, 
and considered all which that place is able 


one might well 
the field of 
Wien our more enthusiastic 


have visited 


to teach, they may feel the true force of our 
reply. ‘There is recorded the terminatien 
of that career of ambition in which the 
subject of our remarks, the original of our 
portrait, devoted all the energy of his 
mind and body, because he had fixed upon 
it all the aflections of his soul; and there 
is written a most pungent lesson, on the im- 
portance of adopting good principles early 
in life, and pursuing the course to which 
they shall direct us. There we see an 
awful gulf full of human blood, into which 
unbridled ambition cast one of her most 
devoted champions. 


The portrait on our frontispiece is a fit 
object of study for every American parent. 
Let us consider it. At the time of life at 
which he is here represented, Napoleon 
embarked on that career to which he early 
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involved the 
interest of millions and the fate of Europe. 


devoted himself, and which 


Some men have an admiration of what is 
called natural genius, in the abstract, and 
will eulogize, in the highest terms, one who 
accomplishes what others cannot do, or never 
have done. Mere ability is thus proclaim- 
ed worthy of general and unqualified re- 
spect and praise, independently of moral 
character. Deeds are raised above mo- 
tives, and judged of only by their magni. 


tude, 


destructive ravagers of the earth, the great- 


On such grounds we hear the most 


est human butchers, ranked higher than! all 
the other members of the race, as most fit 
to receive the commendations of all gene- 
rations. Such men, if consistent with their 
professions, would be most eloquent and 
abundant in the praises of the fallen spirits, 
and chiefly of the “Archangel ruined.”” We 
are plainly justifiable in pressing this con- 
clusion upon every enthusiastic admirer of 
genius in the abstract, when it leads, as it 
often does, toa lamentable, and a danger- 
ous, and an inexcusable disrezard of cha- 
racter and intention. Christians must not 
forget their own principles—if they do they 
should be reminded of them. Christianity 
would never make a man like Napoleon : 
but the admiration of “genius in the ab- 
stract” would yield a worldful of such as 
he. We, parents, atour firesides, can lead 
our children in fancy to such scenes as 
Waterloo, and there draw such pictures, 
apply such principles, and make such im- 
pressions, that our little flocks, at least, shall 
never go into the world prepared either to 
follow or to lead toan ocean of human 
blood, to a state of civil disorder or con- 
fusion, to any disrespect for the laws, or to 
any measure which shall admit ambiti- 
ous men or corrupt principles to public in- 
fluence, or private respect, or even endu- 
rance, 


A highly finished French engraving, 
drawn, and printed, and colored by most 
skillful artists, a few years ago, arrested the 
a tention of many passers-by, in one of the 
principal sreets ofour city. It represent- 
ed a duel, in which one noble-looking young 
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man lay a corpse on the ground, while 
his late friend, now his murderer, wore an 
expression on his face which a successful 
duellist may be supposed to assume, when 
his crime and his danger strike at once 
upon his mind. Nothing farther seemed 
necessary to make every spectator fancy 
sisters of the de- 


he saw the mother and 


ceased, and heard the moans and shrieks 
of his family, soon to be overwhelined by 
the awful blow. “ | will never be a duellist!”’ 
seemed an exclamation ready to be uttered 
by every tongue; and as one person aller 
another turned away from the affecting 
sight, all seemed filled with sad, deep, and 
abiding impressions of horror and abomi- 
O that the 


its thousands of 


nation at the inhuman practice. 
scene of Waterloo, with 
objects not less solemn and instructive, 
might produce its proper effects on man- 
kind ! 

There are several classes of the admirers 
of Bonaparte. Some think him a mere devo- 
tee of glory, actuated by what they con- 
sider a lofty and commendable desire of 
lasting fame; some regard him as better 
than this, a friend of human liberty ; and 
others merely as an enemy of hereditary 
monarchy ; while some extol his spirit of 
enterprize, his feelings of humanity, his 
his military 
skill; and others still think only of the close 


patronage of science, or 
of his career, and sympathise with him in 
captivity. There is another class, who ima- 
ginethat he was actuated by disinterested 
attachment to the good of Europe in the 
early part of his career, but afterwards be- 
But each 
class of his admirers might easily find, 


came intoxicated with ambition. 


among the millions of his victims, some 


one, and often hundreds of individuals, 
superior to him in the very qualities which 
Kach of his 


eulogists, therefore, might be called upon to 


they so much extol in him. 


turn his back upon his hero, to consider and 
admire some other less noticed, but more 
shining object, who, when viewed through 
the medium of truth, totally eclipses the 
Without 
undertaking to name all his superiors in 


luminary which they worship. 
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the varions points above mentioned, if we 
should begin with the Duke D’Enghien to 
enumerate those signalized by misfortune 
and fortitude, we should never know where 
tostop. To what scenes of m yurning, to 
what abodes of woe would we be conduct- 
ed! Fromthe sands of Africa to the fires 
of Moscow, and through the snow-drifts of 
Russia, our courage might perhaps carry 
us, with some of the insane enthusiasm of 
men intoxicated with the spirit which took 
possession of so many hearts; but there is 
no human soul which could have witnessed, 
unmoved, the deep suflerings of even one 
of many thousands of ruined families, pa- 
rents and children, wives, daughters and 
mothers, mourning over the corpses of 
their only hope and hapiness—fathers, sons, 
brothers or husbands, sacrificed to that in- 


satiable ambition which too many admire. 


We do not wish to do the character of 
Napoleon injustice, by charging him with 
any greater blame than he deserves; nor 
would we apologize for the crimes or the 
faults of any of his opponents. We may, how- 
ever, rest assured of one important truth : 
thatif we,or any of our children, possess 
characters like his, and indulge in the feel- 
ings of unbounded ambition, we shall be 
far more inexcusable, because he was Lot 
instructed in the will of God, nor trained 
up under the influence of those Christian 
principles by which we are surrounded. 

The family of Bonaparte long since mi- 
grated to Corsica from the adjoming coast of 
lialy ; and considerable remains of it are 
still found in asmall village in sight from 
the high road ; but they are said to be in no 
way distinguished except by name, from the 
common people of the country. Happily 
for them and mankind, they resemble him 
not in career and character. He had seve- 
ral brothers and sisters, who afterwards 
shared with his generals in the wealth, 
honors and power which he gained by his 
armies, and many an awful scene of war 


and bloodshed. 
(To be continued.) 
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LIVING BURIAL AND ESCAPE. 

Account of the remarkable disaster at 
Carbondale, Pa., and the almost miraculous 
escape of a man who was buried in the 
crushed mines, by the Rev. Mr. Rowranp, 
pastor of the I’r ‘sbyterian Church at Hones- 
dale, but formerly t the 
New York. 


earl street Chureh 


Honespate, Jan. 15, 1846. 

On Monday morning Jast about nine o’clock, 
an accident occurred in the coal mines of the 
Delaware and Hudson canal company, at 
Carbondale which has produced considerable 
excitement in the community. A larve por- 
tion of the hill or mountain into which the 
mines extend, following the law of gravity, 
suddenly descended on the honey-comb cavi- 
ties within its bosom, burying all the unfor- 
tunate individuals within its reach. Very 
many acres descended in a mass; and so 
great was the pressure of the atmosphere, 
occasioned by this descent, as to shoot out 
from the mouth of one of the mines, as from 
acannon, a train of cars with a horseman 
and a boy, throwing them to a considerable 
distance. ‘Think of a bellows moved by 
mountain power, and you will form a very 
correct idea of the blast. Painful to relate, 
fitteen individuals were beneath the descend- 
ing mass, only one of whom has had the 
sood fortune to escape; and his adventures 
exceed every thing on record. The remain- 
ing fourteen are buried alive, if not crushed, 
and may be now hopelessly wandering in 
those gloomy caverns, beyond the reach of 
human aid, and shut out forever, in all pro- 
bability, from the light of day. 


To present a distinct idea of the occur- 
rence, I must first give a brief description of 
the mines, and the manner of working them. 
There are several openings to the coal, which 
are numbered, as 1, 2, 3, 4, &e 


> 
> 5 49 


., two otf them 
are above the bed of the Lackawana, and the 
others ate helow if. These O| ate 
holes in the side of the hill, about six feet 
by eight, and are the main entrance to the 
mines. from these mouths are roads lead. 
ing to the interior of the mountain, following 
the dip of the coal, sometimes ascending and 
sometimes descending. The extent of the 
mining operations will be perceived from the 
fact that there are thirty-five mules of rail- 
road laid under ground, in the bosom of the 
mountain, including the main roads with al! 
their ramifications. 


Hennes 
= ~ 


The coal lies in a horizontal stratum of 
from four to six or eight feet in thickness, 
between strata of slate. The method of 
mining is, to cut out and remove the coal, 
leaving only piers of it to support the hill 
above, aided by wooden props made of see- 
tions of trees, cut of a suitable length. As 
fast as the coal is removed, the lateral 
branches of the road are abandoned, and the 
main avenues pushed on to the coal beyond. 
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In this way the coal has been removed for a 
mile and a half under the mountain and the 
roads extend that distance. About a mile 
from the mouth of mine No. 1, an air-hole 
was cut to the surface, up an inclined plane, 
by which access could be had to the surface 
of the earth, and down which props were 
taken. ‘The excavation for coal extends half 
a miie or more beyond this opening. It was 
in this vicinity that che accident occurred, and 
by closing the mouth of this passage cut off 
all hope of escape to those within, in this 
direction. 

As fast as the coal is removed, no particu- 
lar care is taken to support the mass above, 
in the chambers which are abandoned ; the 
props are left to decay that the rock and 
earth may gradually settle down and fill up 
these cavities, as it has done in former In- 
stances; but care is taken to guard the main 
avenues to the coal from being thus obstruct- 
ed. 

The coal lies beneath a mass of slate: 
above the slate is the sand stone rock, and 
above this are the gravel and soil. I have 
often noticed, in passing through the mines, 
that many of the ends of the props, which 
support the slate above, were shivered like a 
broom, from the vast pressure on them; and 
I never saw this indication without thinking 
what might happen, should the mass from 
above take a notion suddenly to descend, and 
always breathed easier when I had passed 
through the mines and emerged to the light 
of day. 

Symptoms of the working of the mass 
above had been for some time observed; and 
these symptoms had greatly increased for a 
few days previous to the catastrophe. Every 
thing was done which could be done in these 
circumstances to avert danger. No one sup- 
posed it possible that the rock above would 
prove so firm, or that it would settle suddenly 
or 1n a mass. 

Only a few of the workmen, of whom 
there are nearly four hundred employed in 
the mimes, had gone in on Monday morning, 
when Mr. Clarkson, the superintendent, dis- 
covered the ominous appearances, and imme- 
diately set some hands to work in propping 
up the slate. On coming out of the mines, 
about half past eight o’clock, he met Mr. 
John Hosie, (who is well known on the Cro- 
ton water works as one of the ablest masons, 
and who has been in the Hudson and Dela. 
ware Canal Company’s employment for about 
a year, preparing himself to take charge of 
the new mines to be opened below Carbone 
dale,) and told him that he had better wait 
till he could go with him, and they would 
examine the mines together. 

Mr. Hosie went on, however, into No. 2, 
intending tojoin Mr. Clarkson presently, and 
had proceeded about a mile when instantly 
the mountain over his head descended with 
anawtlul crush of every thing Which opposed 
its progress, and shot down over him, filling 
up the road with crushed coal and bending 
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him double, leaving not a foot of space be- 
tween the solid mass above and the crushed 
coal below. The distance descended was the 
height of the mine, or from six to eight leet. 
So great was the pressure of the air that it 
produced a painful sensation as if some sharp 
instrument had been thrust into his ears.— 
All was total darkness, every light in the 
mine being instantly extinguished. Ever and 
anon the thunder of the fallen masses roared 
through the caverns. After waiting a suita- 
ble length of time for the rocks to cease fall- 
ing, Mr. Mosie began to remove the loose ma- 
terial around himand to creep. He tried one 
way and it was closed. He then proceeded 
in the other direction; and after nine hours 
incessant toil, creeping, removing loose coal 
and slate, and squeezing himself past obsta- 
cles, he made his way into the open mine.— 
Here he tried to strike a light, but his match- 
es had become damp and would not ignite. 
He then felt around him and diseovered by 
the direction of the track of the rail road 
that, instead of making his way out, he had 
cone farther into the mine, and was cut off 
from a return by the mass which had settled 
down the road. He then bethought 
him of the air hole, and attempted to reach 
it; but that passage had been crushed in and 
closed. Being in the vicinity of the mining 
operations he found some powder, and spread- 
ing it on the floor, he endeavored with fa pick 
to ignite it, but could not. He found also a 
ean of oil, which he reserved in case of ne- 
cessity to use for food. 


upon 


All was total darkness, and the part of 


mountain over him was also settling, throw- 
ing off huge pieces of slate and exposing him 
to Imminent danger at every step ; for buta 
part of the mass above had come down at 
once, and the other seemed likely to follow. 
Sensible of his danger, Mr. Hosie protected 
himself as well as he could; he wound up 
his watch, and felt the time by the hands. 
He also, with a piece of chalk, wrote in 
different places his name and the hour when 
he was at certain points. Being in total dark- 
ness, however, he lost his way, but was ena- 
bled through his acquaintance with the mines 
to set himsell right. He first tried to reach 
No. 1, but after toiling to that road, found 
that it was also crushed in. His only chance 
seemed then to proceed at right angles with 
the main arteries of the mines and pass 
over to No. 3, and this he labored to do in 
accordance with his best judgment. 
Atonetime he passed through a narrow 
entrance into achamber, and in endeavoring 
to creep out on the other side, he was caught 
in a narrow place by the hill above settling 
down upon him, and remained in this posi- 
tion an hour, expecting todie there. But ano- 
ther settling of the mass crushed out some of 
materials around him, and he was en- 
abled to free himself and draw back to the 
chamber of the mine. In returning, how- 
ever, to the hole by which he effected his 
, he found to his dismay that it was 
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closed, and he was compelled to hunta new 
passage and finally to dig his way out with 
his hands. 

Thus, after working for more than thirty- 
six hours, he at length reached No. 3, where 
he rested, and then when the hill had par- 
tially ceased its working, proceeded towards 
the mouth of the mines. On his way he met 
Mr. Bry den, one ol the superintendents, who 
with his men, were exploring the cavern with 
lights, in search of him; and at five o'clock 
in the morning he emerged to the light of day, 
having been given up asdead, and been in- 
carcerated in utter darkness beneath a 
tling mountain for forty-eight hours. Mr. 
Hosie told me many of those particulars, and 
the others I gleaned from the principal offi- 
cers of the company, to whom they were nar- 
rated, 


Sel- 


At one time Mr. Hosie SaW lichts ata dise 
tance, but they soon vanished. They were 
the light of men in No. 3 seeking for him.— 
These lights, however, assured him that he 
was pursuing the right course. Mr. Hosie’s 
hands were scratched and cut up by working, 
so as to be completely covered with sores.— 
He never for Ohbe moniepdtl lost his Sell-pos- 
session, and to this fact added to his tact and 
perseverance, is to be ascribed his deliver- 
ance, 

There were about forty men in the mines 
when the catastrophe occurred, and the twen- 
ty-six who escaped, owed their preservation, 
in a great measure,to Mr. bryden, one of the 
superintendents, who conducted them out 
\ ith oTeai coolness and seli-possession while 
poruons of the hill, other than those which 
first fell, were setting down around them.— 
Learning that one poor Irish laborer, who had 
been struck down by slate, was left with his 
leg broken, he went back alone and brought 
him out. Sometimes he was compelled to 
creep, and draw the man after him, through 
crevices which were soon alter closed by the 
settling of the hill. In two hours more the 
whole had shut down, sothat if he had been 
left his death would have been inevitable.— 
Thanks to Mr. Bryden, for his coolness, in- 
trepidity and humanity. 

The greatest possible efforts are now made 
by working night and day to reach the place 
where the fourteen were at work: but faint 
hopes, however, are cherished respecting 
them. The place cannot probably be reached 
belore the middle of next week, if then. The 
probability is that they have been crushed to 
death. Most of them were men with fami 
lies. One boy only is known with certainty 
to be dead. 

Except the loss of life, this unforseen oc- 
currence is not much to be regretted, nor will 
it greatly impede the company’s operations 
since it has occurred at about the time when 
itis usual to suspend labor for a couple of 
months, to repair for the Spring, and every- 
thing will be rectified belore them. The 
immense strength of the rock above prevented 
the hill from settling in the usual way; but 
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now it is down, it is to be rejoiced at, as it 
frees from future danger, and the roads, when 
re-opened, will be perfectly secure. It was 
an innovation for it to come down suddenly 
andin a mass instead of the quiet decent 
way it has adopted in former instances, and 
no human foresight could have predicted the 
manner of its descent, nor could human pru- 
dence, in the present state of knowledge, 
have provided against it. 

The quantity of the mountain fallen is vari- 
ously estimated, Mr. Bryden said that it was 
about three quarters of a milelong, by halfa 
mile in width. Mr. Clarkson said that it was 
about half amile long and an eighth in width. 
In the former case it would be about 240 
acres, and in the latter 40 acres. Mr. Archi- 
bald, the chief superintendent of the mines 
and rail road, whose science and practical 
skill are.not exceeded, estimates the amount 
fallen at far less than either of his assistants. 
Since the first avalanche, it must be borne in 
mind, however, many other portions have 
gone down. What the extent of the whole 
is No one can conjecture with any approxima- 
tion to certainty; and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult at present to get at any accurate infor- 
mation respecting it. 

I donot know that the company have any 
interest either to magnify or conceal the mat- 
ter, inasmuch as it ismore likely to provea 
benefit than a damage to future operations. 
The only expense attending it will be to re- 
pair the roads and improve the constructions ; 
but these will then be safer; and the know- 
ledge acquired by this experience may prove 
of the greetest utility hereafter. 


This occurrence seemed to me so unlike 
anything I ever heard of, that I commenced 
writing the account of it to my friends; but 
it has proved so long, that to save the multi- 
plication of letters, I have concluded to send 
it to your paper, which most of them are ac- 
customed to read; and they may, if they 
choose, consider it as personally addressed to 
each of them. ‘There may be others of your 
readers also to whom it may not be uninter- 
esting.—Commercial Advertiser. 





Foreign Mlustreted Publications, and our own 
Magazine. 

It would afford us real gratification, if we 
were able to lay before our readers specimens 
of the various penny papers, and works of a 
similar description, which have appeared in 
England, France and Germany, and some 
other European countries, within a few years. 
With respect to the size and style of the 
prints, our own, the American Penny Maga- 
zine, is but ahumblerival. Some of the for- 
eign illustrated publications have been issued 
under the sounding titles of large societies, by 
wealthy publishers, and with resources far 
beyond anything in our reach. It is, however, 
with feelings of a particular kind, that our at- 
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tention is occasionally directed to a compari- 
son of our magazine with those which come 
to us across the Atlantic in another, but not 
less important point of view. We can assure 
our readers, that the pages which we send 
them from week to week are the only ones 
we have yet seen, which make any exertions 
to explain or to recommend the principles of 
morality and religion as objects of vital and 
prime importance to the heart, the family, 
and the State; which aim at the fireside as a 
place above almost all others worthy of at- 
tention to the wise and good, where wisdom 
and virtue can be best inculcated, and where 
characters may be best formed hereafter to 
bless mankind, and to shine ina superior and 
a better world. Though it may perhaps ap- 
pear in some degree unbecoming for a hum- 
ble editor so tospeak, we can conscientiously 
say, that we have thus far looked in vain 
for the pleasure of hailing a writer of views 
and objects like our own. We find among 
the editors and contributors of the foreign 
publications, men of taste, of science and of 
literature ; those who develope the principles 
of knowledge like adepts in their aifferent 
branches, and recommend learning by their 
ardor in its pursuit, and their raptures in 
speaking its praise. We find writers who 
admire poetry and sentiment, whe love to 
hold up examples of virtue, and to place be- 
fore the people some of the warnings of his- 
tory. With double pleasure we now and then 
recognize the delicate hand of a female wri- 
ter, which adds some touch to the pages 
prepared by a stronger pen. Yet we regret 
to say again, that in some of the objects 
which we have most at heart, in some of the 
spheres where we most delight to move, we 
find no foreign companion, we meet not even 
a wanderer. 


The London Penny Magazine, the first 
of this class of publications which presented 
itself to our view, has heen, up to the present 
time, nominally published under the patro- 
nage of Lord Brougham’s Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, but has ever, as 
we are informed, been conducted as a matter 
of private speculation, and directed in chief 
or in whole, by a single editor, Under the 
nominal control of such a man as the presi- 
dent of that merely benevolent society, it is 
almost unnecessary to say, it could hardly be 
an advocotate of vital christianity. It, in 
fact, seldom mentions the name of religion.— 
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The Saturday Magazine, although published 
by a religious society, was chiefly devoted to 
the diffusion of useful information. With 
respect to the range of subjects, those, and 
most other weekly illustrated publications, 
have been greatly limited by the small quan- 
tity of matter of any kind which they have 
contained, their pages, though a little larger 
than ours, being only half the number. 


A glance at the long Index, which closed 
our last week’s number, will give an idea of 
the variety and value of the information which 
our first volume contains. We have tried 
one original experiment in connection with 
this publication, with some useful as well as 
gratifying results. We have placed about 
100,000 seeds of an elegant the 
hands of about 8 or 10,000 persons in different 
parts of the Union, many of which will fur- 
nish adesirable embellishment to public and 
private grounds; and it is our intention in fu- 
ture to extend our operations in this depart- 
ment, as well as in the intellectual and moral. 
We anticipate the pleasure of walking with 
some of our friends, some future year, beneath 
their shade; and, in the mean time, we look 
forward, with not less pleasure, and a greater 
cer‘ainty, in the course of our editorial duties, 
to meeting taem in fancy on the classic banks 
of the Ilyssus, and near 


** Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Close by the oracle of God.” 


tree in 





EPITOME OF WAR. 


A fair exhibition of war, in its origin, its 
progress, and actual results, would be a start- 
ling condemnation of the whole custom as a 
piece of suicidal folly and madness. The Et- 
trick Shepherd, in his Lay Sermons, tells the 
following story, quite to the point: 

‘The history of every war is very like a 
scene [| once saw in Nithsdale, (Scotland. )— 
Two boys from different schools met one fine 
day upon the ice. ‘They eyed each other 
awhile in silence, with rather jealousand in- 
dignant looks, and with defiance on each 
brow. 

«“ « What are ye glowrin’ at Billy ? 

“What's that to you, Donald? Til look 
whar I’ve a mind, an’ hinder me if ye daur !’ 

‘“ Tothis a hearty blow was the return; 
and then began sucha battle! It being Satur- 
day all the boys of both schools were on the 
ice, and the fight instantly became general. 
At first they fought at a distance with missile 
weapons, such as stones and snow-balls ; but 
at length, coming hand to hand, they coped in 
a rage, and many bloody raps were liberally 
given and received. 

‘“‘] went upto try if Icould pacify them 
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for by this time a number of dittle girls had 
joined theaffray, and | was afraid they would 
be killed. So, addressing one party, I asked, 
‘Whatare you fighting those boys for! What 
have they done to you ?” 

“+QOl naething ata’, maun; we just want 
to gre them a gude thrashin’, that’s a’. 

‘My remonsirance was vain ; at it they 
went afresh, aud, after fighting ull they were 
quite exhausted, one of the principal heroes 
stepped forth between the combatants, him- 
self covered with blood, and his clothes all 
iorn to tatters, and addressed the opposing 
party thus: “ Weel, I'll tell you what we'll 
do wi ye—if yell let us alane, we'll let ye 
alane.’ There was no more of it; the war 
was at an end, and the boys scampered away 
to their play. 

« That scene wasa lesson of wisdom (to me. 
I thought at the time, and have often thought 
since, that this trifling affray was the best 
epitome of war in general that | had ever 
seen. Kings and Ministers of State are 
just a set of grown up children, exactly like 
the children | speak of, with only this mate- 
rial difference, that, instead of fighting out 
for themselves the needless quarrels they 
have raised, they sit in safety and look on, 
hound out their innocent but servile subjects 
to battle, and then, after an immense waste 
of blood and treasure, are glad to make the 
boy’s condition—** #f yell /et us alane, we'll let 
you alane.”’ 

‘“ Here is the upshot of nearly every war, 
the status quo ante bellum.” 





An Accomplished Linguist.—The celebra- 
ted missionary, Dr. Wollf, in his narrative of 
his remarkable expedition into Bokhara, states 
that on going from Persia through the Cri- 
mea and arriving at Odessa, he met there an 
industrious and wonderfully instructed young 
man, a German (William Schauffler by 
name,) who undertook the task of copying 
his journal for him, though he did not com- 
pletely understand English. This learned 
youth studied at the Andover seminary in this 
country, under the distinguished Moses Stu- 
art, and afterwards at Paris, under Silvester 
de Sacy. He then went to Vienna, and trans- 
lated the whole Bible into Jewish Spanish. 
He now knows twenty-four languages and is 
pronounced to be the most eminent mission- 
ary in the Levant. By trade, he was a turn- 
er, but his propensities for research were un- 
bounded, and he gave up the sim»ly mecha- 
nical for the purely intellectual. 





The License Question,—In Europe the ope- 
ratives in the work-shop, or cotton-factory are 
most degraded. England alone consumes 
over 500,000 gallons of strong beer yearly.— 
From strong drink of all kinds she receives a 
fearful revenue to debase her population, and 
pay her soldiers to awe her citizens to 
submission. It isstrong drink, rather than 
low prices, which has degraded and kept un- 
der the laborers of England. 
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TAHITIAN DRUMS. 


The South Sea islanders, says Ellis, were 
peculiarly addicted to pleasure: and to their 
music, dancing, and other amusements nearly 
as much of their time was devoted as to all 
other avocations. ‘Their music wanted almost 
every quality that could render it agreeable 
to ah ear accustomed to harmony, and was 
deficient in all that constitutes excellence.— 
It was generally boisterous ang wild, and, 
with the exception of the soft and plaintive 
warblings of the native flute, was distinguish- 
ed by nothing so much as its discordant, deal- 
ening sounds. 

The principal musical instrument used by 
the South Sea islanders was the pahu. or 
drum. ‘This varied in size and shape accords 
ing to the purpose for which 1t was designed, 
Their drums were all cut out of a solid piece 
of wood. ‘The block out of which they were 
made, being hollowed out from one end, re- 
maining solid at the other, and having the 
top covered witha piece of shark’s skin, oc- 
casioned their frequently resembling, in con- 
struction, a kettle-drum. The pua and the 
reva Which are remarkably close-grained and 
durable, were esteemed the most suitable 
kinds of wood for the munulacture oi their 
drums. ‘The large drums were called pahu, 
and the smaller ones toete. The pahu ra, 
sacred drum, which was rutu, or beaten, on 
every occasion of extraordinary ceremony at 
the idol temple was particularly large, stand- 
ing sometimes eight feet high. ‘The sides of 
one that I saw in Tane’s marae at Maeva 
were nol more than a foot in diameter; but 
many were much larger. In some of the 
islands these instruments Were very curiously 
carved. One which I brought from High 
Island, and have deposited in the Missionary 
Museum, is not inelegantly decorated: others, 
however, I have seen, exhibiting very superior 
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the men when proceeding to battle. The 
drums beaten as accompaniments to the re- 
cital of their songs were the same in shape, 
but smaller. They wereall neatly made, and 
finely polished ‘The large drums were beat- 
en with two heavy sticks, the smaller ones 
with the naked hand. When used, they were 
not suspended from the shoulders of the per- 
formers, but fixed upon the ground, and con- 
sequently produced no very musical effect. 
The sound of the large drum at the temple, 
which was sometimes beaten at midnight, and 
associations connected therewith were most 
terrific. The inhabitants at Maeva, where 
my house stood, within a few yards of the 
temple, have frequently told me, that at the 
midnight hour, when the victim was _proba- 
bly to be offered on the following day, they 
have often been startled from their slumbers 
by the deep, thrilling sound of the sacred 
drum ; and, as its portentous sounds have re- 
verberated among the rocks of the valley, 
every individual through the whole district 
has trembled with fear of the gods, or appre- 
hension of being seized as the victim for sac- 
rifice. 





The Trumpet.Shell. 


The sound of the trumpet, or shell, a spe- 
cies of murex, used in war to stimulate in ac- 
tion, by the priests in the temple, and also by 
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workmanship. ; the herald, and others on board their fleets, 
The drums used in their heivas and dances was more horrific than that of the drum. 
were ingeniously made. Their construction The largest shells were usually selected for ‘ 
resembled that of those employed in the tem- this purpose, and were sometimes abovea : 
ple: the skin forming the head was fastened ¢ foot in length, and seven or eight inches in 
to the open work at the bottom by strings of $5 diameter at the mouth. In order to facilitate ‘ 
cinet, made of the fibres of the cocoanutl- tue blowine of this lrumpet, they insert a » 


husk. Drums were among the martial musie 
of the Tahitians, and were used to animate 


bamboo cane, about three feet in length into 
a perforation near the apex ef the shell. 
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A CUMBRIE SLEEPING-HOUT. 


In No. 32 of the first volume of the Ame- end, and is a formidable weapon. A smaller 
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, Yican Penny Magazine, (page 534,) we gave 


a brief notice of the Cumbrie people, an op- 
pressed, but harmless, and interesting tribes 
of Africans, which the Landers met with 
in their voyage down the Niger. This print 
represents one of their poor and industrious 
women engaged in the construction of a hut, 
such as they build to sleep in on the borders 
of their noble native stream. The following 
passage from Landers’ Journal contains a 
description of this kind of building, with a 


=? 


few additional particulars respecting the 
Cumbries. 


The annexed sketch is a representation of 
the sleeping huts of these people, (Cumbrie, ) 
which we alluded to on our passage up the 
river. ‘The doorway, which is the only open- 
ing they have. is closed by a mat which is 
suspended inside. ‘They have no steps to en- 
ter by, but scramble into it as well as they 
can. ‘The common coozie hut is used by 
them for ordinary purposes, such as cooking, 
&c., during the day, but never at night.— 
These sleeping huts are about seven or eight 
feet wide, they are nearly circular, are made 
of clay and thatched with the palm leaf; 
they are elevated above the ground so as to 
secure the inmates from the annoyance of 
ants, snakes and the wet sround, and even tor 
protection from the alligators which prowl 
about at night in search of prey. We were 
informed of instances where these creatures 
have carried off the legs and arms of natives, 
who have incaufiously exposed themselves to 
their attacks. The huts wiil hold about half 
a dozen people. Sometimes the pillars sup- 
porting the hut are walled round, but this 1s 
not often done, and they generally appear as 
in the sketch. 


The natives frequently kill the alligators 
by means of a heavy spear about ten feet 
long. One end is furnished with a heavy 
piece of iron-wood, to give it force, and the 
other with a sharp-pointed barbed iron. It is 
attached to the bow of their canoe by a piece 
of grass rope, which is fastened to the upper 
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spear of the same description is used by these > 
people for killing fish, in which occupation 
they are very expert. 


The tribute, or rather rent, which they pay 
to the sultan for the land they cultivate, con- 
sists of a quantity of corn, about the size of 
a bundle as much as a man can carry, for 
every plot of land, whether it be large or 
small. When, however, the harvest fails, 
they ure at liberty to give a ceriain number 
ol cowries in lieu of the accustomed duty of 
corn. If the poor have no means of paying 
their rent when it becomes due, the sultan 
immediately despatches a body of horsemen 
to their villages with acommand to seize and 
carry away as many of the people as they 
may think proper. It sometimes happens, 
however, that the sulian of Yaoorie pulls 
the reins with too tight a hand: and as cow- 
ards, when driven to desperation, often give 
specimens of extraordinary courage and reso- 
lution, so the negligent and despised Cum.- 
brie writhing under the lash of injuries which 
they have never deserved, defend themselves 
with extraordinary determination and bravery, 
and not unfrequently come off victorious from 
the conflict. The benefits which result to 
them from these advantages is an exemption 
from the payment of rent for two or three 
subsequent years. 

During our residence in Yaoorie, an expe- 
dition despatched by the sultan for the above 
purpose returned unsuccessful from Engarski. 
The most unfavorable trait in the character 
of the Cumbrie is the extreme dirtiness they 
display in their habits generally, trom which 
not one of them appears to be free. They 
are generally considered good agriculturists 
and expert fishermen: they grow abundance 
of corn and onions, but a great part of the 
former is disposed of to the natives of Boossa, 
and Yaoorie, to whose monarchs they are 
subject. Most of them are rather slovenly 
about their persons, and make use of few or- 
naments, and even these are of the common- 
est description. They bore immense holes in 
the lobe of the ear for the admission of bits 
of fine colored wood; and the soft part of the 
septum of the nose is perforated in like man- 
ner, in which is thrust a piece ot blue olass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From THE Care or Goop Hors. —The fol- 
lowing piece of intelligence would seem to 
decide a point which has been much mooted 
among us since the introduction of Morse’s 
Telegraph ; it is taken from the Cape Town 
Mail, in Nov. Ist. : 

«We have been much gratified by an op- 
portunity afforded us, on Thursday last, of 
Witnessing an experiment performed for the 
purpose of testing the discovery of M. Mat- 
tencci—as announced in a letter to M. Arago, 
part of which was copied from the Electrical 
Magazine into the last number of this paper— 
of the capability of the earth to act as a con- 
ductor for the electric telegraph. The experi- 
ment was tried in the grounds of the Good 
He estate, at the upper end of the Govern- 
ment Gardens by Mr. Spaarmann, Surveyor 
to the Municipality, assisted by Mr. Wagner, 
and we are happy to say, with complete suc- 
cess. ‘To prove that the earth, even under 
water, is capable of completing the galvanic 
circuit, a trench of twenty feet long was dug 
and filled with water. ‘Two pits were also 
dug ata little distance beyond the ends of the 
trench, and in each of these was buried a 
copper plate, having a surface of about two 
feet by eighteen inches. lo these plates a 
single wire was attached, which was sup- 
ported a few feet above the ground in a state 
of insulation ull it dipped into the pits at 
either end of the trench. ‘These prepara- 
tions being completed, a small battery and 
galvanometer were brought into connexion 
with a wire, and after a few oscillations, the 
needle vigorously deviated to 90 degrees, 
thus proving that the circuit was in no de- 
gree interrupted by the intervention of twen- 
ty feet of ground covered with water; and 
from the decided action of the needle, there 
seemed no reason to doubt, that had the 
space been very much larger the same result 
would have appeared. 

[t should be understood, that for the pur- 
pose of the electric telegraph two wires have 
hitherto always been considered indispensable, 
the ends of both being brought into connexion 
with the apparatus of the termini, to com- 
plete the circuit. It has now, however, been 
distinctly proved that only one wire is neces- 
sary, the ends being simply attached to metal 
plates sunk in the ground at each terminus ; 
and that, when set forth by the battery along 
this wire, the wondrous messenger springs 
back through the earth from plate to plate— 
again obediently hurries along the wire, re- 
vealing to the eye any message with which 
it may be charged—and so continues to wing 
its mysterious flight, silent and rapid as 
thought—till the operator moves a finger, and 
iL stops. 


—- 








Polar Expedition.—Accounts have been 
received by the Admirality of the Polar ex- 
pedition, under Sir John Franklin, up to 
the 16th of Angust, when they were on the 
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north coast of Greenland, above Glilbert’s 
Sound. They would probably winter near 
this spot, or at the Arctic islands, the win- 
tering place of Parry among the Esqui- 
maux, asthe state of the ice and the advan- 
cing season, would prevent much further 
progress being made this year. 





—————> 


Expected Visit of the Queen to Paris.— 
It is announced from Paris that her Majesty 
is to pay a visit to the King of the French 
in the spring. Her Majesty will take up 
her residence at the Grand Trianon, and al- 
ready a crowd of workmen are restoring, 
embellishing, and preparing for her recep- 
tion the palace which was once occupied 
by Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 





Une Hundred Lives Lost.—The foreign 
papers are filled with accounts of the most 
heart-rending casualties at sea, occasioned 
by the late terrific gales on the English and 
French coasts. It is stated that nearly one 
hundred vessels were lost, du ring the month 
of December ; and, ata moderate calcula- 
bation, no less than one hundred human 
beings have perished. Among the most 
distressing shipwrecks, is that of the St. 
David steamer, with passengers and goods, 
landing between Havre, Plymouth and 
Liverpool. A large part of her cargo, and 
several bodies, were found on the French 
coast: and, it is supposed, every soul on 
board perished, during a violent gale. The 
Tom Bowling steamer is supposed to have 
foundered, off the Dutch coast, on the 
17th, when 40 persons, it is said, perish- 
ed. Several vessels, with valuable cargoes, 
have been lost on the English coast, and 
many lives have also been lost. 





A Fatuer’s Gratitupge.—Some time 
agoason of Mr. Keyworth, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was saved from drowning by a 
son of Benjamin Evans, Esq., of that place. 
We now find that Mr. Keyworth, appreci- 
ating the aid rendered to an extent that a 
parent only can feel, has presented to young 
Evans a beautiful silver cup, on which are 
inscribed the following words, as an indica- 
tion of the sense of gratitude he entertains 
for the service afforded :—“ Robert Key- 
worth presents this cup to Edwin G. Evans 
as a token of his gratitude for his gallant and 
timely conduct in saving the life of his son 
George Keyworth, while struggling for life 
in the waters of the Washington canal.— 
Dec, 24th, 1845.” 
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Frencu Arrica.—The Warin Algeria 
—Frightful Razzias.—The National gives 
a frightful picture of Marshall Bugeaud’s 
doings in Africa. According to the ac- 
counts published by this paper, 50 prison- 
ers were one day shot in cold blood—13 vil- 
lages burned—the Dahra massacre acted 
over again, for it appears that a portion 
of a tribe having hid themselves in a cave, 
the same means were resorted to exactly as 
were employed by Colonel Pelissier, and 
all smoked and baked to death. The mar- 
shall himself is the author of all these hor- 
rors—his last triumph was a monster raz- 
zia—he has ordered the most strict secrecy 
as to his barbarous proceedings ; and the 
writer of the accounts, of which we have 
just given a summary, calls him a second 
Attilla, for he puts all to the sword and fire, 
sparing only women and infants. 

The Toulonnais of the 25th ult. announ- 
ces that Marshall Burgeaud, who had 
quitted Tiaret on the 5th ult. to proceed 
amongst the Chott-el-Cheurqui, met with a 
considerable number of emigrants, who were 
flying from General Jousouff’ Having sent 
forward his cavalry, he captured the entire ; 
men, women, children, numerous flocks, 
and an immense booty. ‘The capture, es- 
corted by two battalions, arrived at ‘Tiaret 
on the 7th. 

Later accounts from Algeria state that 
Abd-el-Kader was only an hour in advance 
of his deadly enemy, General Jousouff, 
whose indefatigable perseverance, cunning, 
and courage, seem to menace the Emir with 
capture or death. No Indian ever followed 
the track of a foe, it is said, with more perti- 
nacity, sagacity, and resolution, than Jou- 
souff displays in the pursuit of the heroic 
Abd-el-Kader. | 

Abd-el-Kader had encamped on the 11th 
of December about 12 leagues from the 
town of Orleansville ; but having heard that 
Colonel St. Arnaud was in pursuit of him 
with his column, the Emir departed on the 
following day towards the south. 


Depopulation of Virginia.—A corres- 
pondent of the National Intelligencer, wri- 
ting from Wilton, Va., says :— 

‘ It often seems to me that as yet there 
are no people here, and I wish, therefore, 
to seethemcome. I have to take upa spy- 
glass to see the houses of my neighbors, 
they are so far off, and yet so near am | to 
a capital of about 24,000 inhabitants that | 
can see its spires and steeples, and almost 
hear the hum of its laborers. Back of me, 
and below me, off the river as far as I have 
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explored, I cannot find much else but woods, 
woods, woods. | ride for miles and miles 
in the forest, looking for people—and yet 
this is the first settled and oldest settled part 
of Virginia! The people have gone off : 
They have settled in Georgia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida ;and now, as if there are too many 
people left, a bribe is held out to the rest to 
goto Texas! It is a shame that this beauti- 
ful country, so blessed in climate and so 


little needing, only the fertilizing hand of 


man, should be without people, Here is a 
venerable river running by my door, older 
than the Hudson, which is now lined with 
towns and villages—much older than the 
Ohio, older in settlement and geography I 
mean, but where are the people? For a 
hundred and fifty miles, from Richmond 
to Norfolk, the first explored river running 
into the Atlantic ocean, the home of Powhat- 
tan and the scenes of the truly chivalrous 
John Smith—where are the people ? Gone, 
I say, to the North and West; the trum- 
pet is blowing amongst them now to go to 
Texas! Virginia has depopulated herself 
to make homes elsewhere. 





Tron in Pennsylvania.—The Iron foun- 
dry, near Harrisburg, Pa., paid during the 
past season $10,000 for tolls on its coal 
and iron transported on the canal. ‘There 
have been erected in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, within the last two years, thirty-two 
anthracite foundries. 





AccipENT AT Sea.—The schr. Fllen and 
Clara, Capt. Griffin, went ashore a few days 
since at the Timbeller Islands, owing to a 
file having accidentally been dropped into 
the compass box which made the needle 
point any thing but the right way. She was 
fortunately yot off without much damage, 
although a portion of the cargo had to be 
landed.—The Ellen and Clara was bound to 
Arkansas Bay at the time, and we believe 
had part of a circus company on board. 


—— 





Receipts for Fits. 
From “ Old Humphrey's Observations.” 


Though no doctor, | have by me some ex- 
cellent prescriptions; and, as | shall charge 
you nothing for them, you cannot grumble at 
the price. We are most of us subject to fits. 
I am visited with them myself, and I dare say 
that you are also: now then for my prescrip- 
uons. 

For a Fit or Passion.—Walk out in the 
open air: you may speak your mind to the 
winds without hurting any one, or proclaim- 
ing yourself to be a simpleton. ‘ Be not 
hasty in thy spirit to be angry—for ange: 
resteth in the bosom of fools.”—Eccles. vii. 9. 
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NEST OF THE WHITE ANTS, OR TERMITES 


The insect which constructs an enormous 
habitation of this form, is one of the most 
destructive animals, in proportion to its size, 
existing in the world. ‘The bare recital of 
the most incontrovertible facts respecting its 
destructive operations, naturally excites the 
doubt, or rather the disbelief and often the 
ridicule of a hearer unacquainted with its 
nature and its habits, 


Some years ago, a gentleman lately return- 
ed from a voyage to the East Indies, was re- 
garded with incredulous suspicion by some of 
his friends, because he mentioned the follow- 
ing incidents, in giving a narrative of some 
of his observations. An English resident of 
his acquaintance took him toa country house, 
which he had erected a few months before in 
a favorite spot near the sea-shore ; and which 
had not yet been occupied. On their arrival 
they found every thing apparently in good 
order. The situation being solitary and re- 
tired, it seemed not to have been visited by 
any one since the workmen had left it, and 
the furniture had been brought in and ar- 
ranged. ‘They entered and began to enjoy 
the scenery and the solitude, with the accom- 
modations which had been prepared, well ap- 
propriate the country and the climate. It 
happened, however, that, in the course of the 
day, the proprietor accidentally struck or 
pressed with no great strength against one 
of the door-posts, when a small piece gave 
way and a hole was made which showed 


that the inside was hollow. He changed co- 
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lor, and in great agitation rapped against the 
casings of the windows and the woodwork 
‘Then, turn- 
ing to his guest, he said:—‘* My house is 
ruined! The white ants have destroyed it— 
it is a mere shell, and must fall in the next 
high wind. It is unsafe for a shelter even 


in different parts of the house. 


for an hour. We must return to the city this 


moment !” 

On examination, ecoucluded the narrator, 
it proved that almost all the wood-work had 
already been eaten away, excepting merely 
the external crust of the timbers and boards, 
which might be broken through with the 
hand: and this was the work of thousands 
of large white ants, which have often been 
known to perform operations not less astonish- 
ing and destructive. 

The following extracts, relating to this re- 
markable insect, we take from MHarper’s 


Family Library, No. 8. 


Almost all that we know concerning the 
habits and instincts of these curious animals 
is derived from an account published by 
Smeathman, in the “ Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions ” for 1781. The proceedings of the in- 
sect-tribe, as detailed in that paper, are so 
singular, that they cannot fail to prove inter- 
esting to the reader. 

The termites are represented by Linneus 
as the greatest plague of both Indies, and in- 
deed, between the Tropics, they are justly se 
considered, from the vast damages and losses 
which they cause: they perforate and eat 
into wooden buildings, utensils and furniture, 
with all kinds of household stuff, and mer- 
chandize ; these they totally destroy, if their 
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progress be not timely stopped. A person re- 
siding !n the equinoctial regions, although 
not incited by curiosity, must be very fortu- 
nate if the safety of his property do not com- 
pel him to observe their habits. 

“ When thev find their way,” says Kirby, 
‘into houses or warehouses, nothing less 
than metal or glass escapes their ravages.— 
Their favorite food, however, is wood, and so 
infinite is the multitude of assailants, and 
such the excellence of their tools, that all the 
timber work of a spacious apartment is often 
destroyed by them in a night. Outwardly, 
every thing appears as if untouched; for 
these wary depredators, and tlus is what con- 
stitutes the greatest singularity of their his- 
tory, carry on all their operations by sap or 
mine,.destroying first the inside of solid sub- 
stances, and scarcely ever attacking their 
outside, until first they have concealed it and 
their operations with a coat of clay.” 

An engineer having returned from survey- 
ing the couutry, left his trunk on a table ; the 
next morning he found not only all his clothes 
destroyed by white ants or cutters, but his 
papers also, and the latter in such a manner, 
that there was nota bit left of an inch square. 
The black lead of his pencils was consumed, 
the clothes were not entirely cul to pleces 
and carried away, but appeared as if moth- 
eaten, there not being a piece as large as a shil- 
ling that was free from small holes; and it 
was farther remarkable, that some silver 
coin, Which was in the trunk, had a number 
of black specks on it, caused by something 
sO corrosive, that they could not be rubbed 
off, even with sand. ‘“ One night,” says Kem- 
per, “in a few hours they pierced one foot 
of the table, and having in that manner as- 
cended, carried their arch across it, and then 
down, through the middle of the other foot, 
into the floor, as good luck would have iu, 
without doing any damage to the papers left 
there.” 

The nests of these insects are usually term- 
ed hills by natives, as well as strangers, from 
their outward appearance, which, being more 
or Jess conical, generally much resemble the 
form of a sugar-loat ; they rise about ten or 
twelve feet in perpendicular height above the 
ordinary suriace of the ground. 

They continue quite bare till they reach 
the height of six or eight feet, but in time, 
the dead barren clay of which they are com- 
posed becomes fertilized by the genial influ- 
ence of the elements in these prolific cli- 
mates; and in the second or third year, the 
hillock, if not overshaded by trees, becomes 
like the rest of the earth, almost covered 
with grass and other plants; and in the dry 
season, when the herbage is burnt up by the 
rays of the sun, it appears not unlike a very 
large hay-cock. ‘* But of all extraordinary 
things I observed,” says Adamson, ‘* nothing 
struck me more than certain eminences, which 
by their height and regularity, made me take 
them ata distance for an assemblage of ne- 
gro huts, or a considerable village, and yet 
they are only the nests of certain insects.” 
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Smeathman has drawn a comparison be- 
tween these labors of the termes and the 
works of man, taking the termes’ laborer at 
one-fourth of an inch long, and man at six 
feethigh. Whenatermes has built one inch 
or four times its height, tt ts equivalent to 
twenty-four feet, or four times the height of 
aman. One inch of the termes’ building be- 
ing proportionate to twenty-four leet of hu- 
mall building, twelve inches, or one foot, of 
the former must be proportionate to twelve 
times twenty-four, or two hundred and eighty- 
feet, of the latter; consequently, when the ¢ 
white ant has built one foot, it has in point of 4 
labor, equalled the exertions of a man who > 
has built two hundred and eighty-eight feet; 
but as the ant-hills are ten feet high, it is 
evident that human beings must produce a 
work of two thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty feet m height, to compete with the in- 
dustry of their brother mseet. The Great 
Pyramid 1s about one-fifth of this; and as 
the solid contents of the ant-hill are in the 
Same proportion, they must equally surpass 
the solid contents of that ancient wonder of 
the world. 
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very one of these hills consists of two 
distinct parts, the exterior and the interior. 

The exterior consists of one shell formed 
in the manner of a dome, large and slroug 
enough to enclose and shelier the interior 
from the vieissitudes of the weather, and the 
inhabitans from the attacks of natural or acci- 
dental enemies. Ii is, therefore, in every In- 
stance, much sirongel than the interior of he 
building, which, being the habitable part, is 
divided, with a wonderlul degree ol regularity 
and contrivance, into an amazing number of 
apariments for the residence ofthe king and 
queen, apd the nursing of their numerous 
progeny ; or appropriated as magazines, to 
hold provisions, 

These hills make their first appearance 
above ground by a little turret or two in the 
shape ol sucar-loaves, rising | foot Or more 
in height. Soon after, at some little distance, 
while the first turrets are increasing in height 
and size, the insects raise others, and so go on, 
increasing their number ahd widening their 
bases. titi the space occupied by thei under- 
cround works becomes covered With a series 
ot these els Vations; the centre turret js al- 
ways the highest; the intervals between the 
‘urrets are then filled up, and the whole col- 
lected, aS it were, under one dome. ‘| hese 
Interjor turrets seem to be intended chiefly as 
scaffolding for the dome; for they are, in a 
great part, removed when that has been 
erected. 

When these hills have reached more than 
half their height, they furnish a convenient 
stand, where the wild bulls of the distict 
may be seen to station themselves, while act- 
ing as sentinels and watching the rest of the 
herd reposing and ruminating below ;: they 
are sufhciently strong for this purpose. oe 

To these remarks we may add, that our ) 
American ants are worthy of more attention 
than has yet been paid to them. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

Two or three books, republished in this 
country within three or four years, and exten- 
sively circulated, have turned many minds for 
the first time to scientific views of agricul- 
ture. They have happily been written in 
such a familiar style as to be, at least in part, 
and such is 
the interesting nature of the subject to which 
they are devoted, that they became interest- 
ing of course. 


intelligible to common readers ; 


We cann >t flatter ourselves into the belief 
that the public, or any very large portion of 
the readers of the various cheap editions of 
Liebig and Thompson which have been is- 
sued, are perfectly acquainted with all the 
chemical terms they contain. On the con- 
trary, we have reason to apprehend that some 
of cur best educated men are not familiar 
enough with the proximate principles of ve- 
getables, the salts which most abound in 
common soils, or even the simplest elements 
of plants, to be able to give a clear account 
of many of the pages of those authors, in 
which they have read theories of the action 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, potassa, We. 

It is know, however, that 
these books contain a great deal which may 
be understoood without a knowledge of che- 
mistry, or even its most common terms. 


sratifying to 


For- 
tunately it happens, that those portions of 
the works which are now of the greatest 
practical value, are precisely those of which 
we are now speaking: and we would urge 
every person to read at least such parts, pass- 
ing over, if he chooses, what he thinks diffi- 
cult of comprehension. 

We learned from Liebig one thing which 
surprised us, respecting the ignorance in Ger- 
many on some parts of the very alphabet of 
this science. He devotes several pages to 
proving one of the plainest facts: viz., that 
plants are supplied with their charcoal by 
the atmosphere, and that it must be offered 
io the roots in the form m which they are 
able to absorb and digest it. 

Nothing could be more evident to anv re- 
flecting person at all acquainted with chemis- 
try and the growth of plants: yet these facts 
were evidently supposed by Liebig to be ge- 
nerally unknown. 

The truth is, that the study is by no means 


a simple one. Before a person can appre- 
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hend the leading principles of chemistry, so 
as to apply them to much practical use, he 
must employ his mind with vigor. There is 
one great difficulty in the case, because the 
principal causes, whose nature, operations 
and effects he is to learn, are invisible, or so 
changeable that appearances are often unlike, 
and indeed quite opposite to the truth. The 
mind is required to be constantly regarding 
things as being what they have been proved 
to be, often in direct opposition to their ap- 


pearance: for imstance, wheat flour as 


chiefly consisting of charcoal, and marble as 
half formed of air. 

The study of chemistry is admirably 
adapted to train the mind to the exercise of 
faith ; and, when legitimately employed, will 
greatly promote the vigorous life of a spirtual 
man. It is our intention to introduce from 
time to time a few facts and suggestions on 
this subject, indicating simple experiments ; 
and we hope to contribute, in this way, to 
the entertainment and benefit of some of our 
curious readers. 


For the American Penny Magazine, 
Tustruction in Vocal Music by Force. 


A curious experiment was made at Lyons, 
in France, in 1842 and 1843, which is of 
great value, as tending to show what may be 
effected by dry practice of musical exercises 
where present gratification is wholly left out 


of view, and permanent advancement made 
the single object. 


One hundred and fifty soldiers, connected 
with the military gymnasium at Lyons, were 
put under the direction of Dr. Chevé, for an 
hour and a half each day, who undertook to 
teach four fifths of them, in one year, the 
theory of music—to read at sight any piece 
of music within the compass of their voices, 
one ata time, without any accompaniment, 
and to wiite any piece that should be sung 
to them. 

The first lesson was on Ist. of Oct. 1842. 
The soldiers manifested great unwillingness 
to come under the direction of the “ medicin 
fou,’’ (crazy doctor,) as they called him; and 
in a month twelve protested that they would 
not sing at any rate. By July, 1843, the 
number had been reduced, by punishments, 
removals and changes, to fifty odd, and some- 
what later, to 28, while it was found impossible 
to make any additions. Two commissioned 
officers were present at all the lessons, to en- 
force obedience. 

Before proceeding to the results, we feel 
obliged to state our decided conviction, that 
the ‘method of instruction’ used, though 
superior to that in common use in the United 
States, was greatly inferior to the prevailing 
system in France. 
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An exhibition was held before the general 


and his staff, on the 25th of April, 1843. “It 
would be difficult,” says Capt. D’Argy, “to 


paint the astonishment produced by this ex- 
hibition upon all who were present. The 
truly surprising readiness with which these 
men sung at sight the most difficult intervals 
in both scales, the facility with which they 
read in every key, and in fine the accuracy 
and readiness with which all, without excep- 
tion, recognized the various notes uttered by 
others, convinced the audience that these men 
were masters of Intonation to a very high de- 
gree. All the pieces were sung with fault- 
less accuracy, only two measures of each 
piece being beaten by the professor, to give 
them the movements.’ On the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1843, all could sing at sight any 
piece, provided the Movements were not too 
quick. 

We have looked at the exercises they used, 
and assure our readers that it 1s the driest 
kind of stuff, desticute of all melody, designed 
in short, not to give pleasure either to singer 
or hearer, but simply to teach the performer 
music.. 

And, we thought, while looking at it, how 
soon so tedious a course would be abandoned 
by our young acquaintances, unless they were 
constrained by some martial law, as efficient 
as that maintaimed in the barracks of Lyons. 
In learning to read words, it is not so: no 
one expects to derive any pleasure from any 
thing he shall read in the first 500 pages of 
his practice. When will our school children 
learn to read music, (i. e. to sing,) with a 
similar spirit of perseverance, and pa- 
tient waiting for the natural maturity of the 
fruit of well applied labor ? 


_ eee 


The Variety and Abundance of Matter. 


When we first proposed the publication of 
the American Penny Magazine, it was with 
the conviction that abundant and various 
information were offered to us, 
greatly or wholly negtected by other popular 
works in the United States. We had often 
expressed the opinion, that sufficient matter 
might easily be found, to occupy a iarge 
portion of its pages, which would be novel, 
interesting and instructive to the mass of our 
countrymen. Our duties as the editor of 
such a work have since led us to more exten- 


sources ol 


sive and minute inquiries and observations ; 
and we are now quite lost in the accumula- 
ting matter of all kinds, which we find offered 
to us, and pressing on our attention. New 
works of many classes, with rare old books, 
and manuscripts which we had long ago laid 
by, form a stock which is daily increasing, 
by the kind labors of friends and approving 
Strangers ; so that We can assure our readers, 
that they need apprehend no dearth or scar- 
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city for the ensuing year, but may, with much 
greater reason, regard with sympathy, him 
Whose task it will be to select for thet from 
so great a mass of materials, and who must 
continually suffer 
touched 
pleasing. 


from regret at leaving un- 


much that is both valuable and 
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SECCHI 


Era l’anno trentasette, 
Triste tempo di dolor; 
Sopra monti, sopra vette, 
Me ne giva trovator. 

D ‘una patria novella 
D ’una terra ospitalier, 
Sol guidato dalla stella 
Che dirige lo stranier. 


Era l’anno trentasette . 
FE d’lralia me ne iva, 
Per fuggire le vendette 
Del tiranno che ec ol piva. 
Li prodi dell’ Italia 
Che libera volcan 
La mal divisa patria 
Ch’ in sola unir volean. 


Era l’anno trentasette, 
Che il sovanno mi dannd 
Alle carcere ristrette, 
Ma | esiglio mi salvo; 
Solo ramingo ed esule 
Al quarto lustro appena 
Solo pensoso e debole 
Dolente e senza lena, 
Errava in terre e lidi 
Cercando liberta. 
Mr. Dwicut.—I send you the Enigma be- 
:oW which was composed for your Magazine. 


It may amuse your young readers ; ‘and if 
you have no objections, | may send you 
others. Respectfully, &e. 

New York, Jan. 28, 1846. H. C. B. 


For the American Penny Magazine. 
ENIGMA. 

I am three words ware of 11 letters, 
My 1, 9, 10, 11, 9, 5, 7, 4, is an amphibious 
animal ; 
ay 9, 3, 4, is a noted city of antiquity ; 

, 8, 9, 10, is a river of Egypt, men- 
Are in the Seriptures. 
My 4, 3, 2, es is a Turkish tunctionary ; 
My 10, 9, 6, 4, is a very fragrant flower ; 
My me dg is a truth, which should be im- 
pressed upon our minds, and incite us to duty, 


My 
My 7 


Louisiana, comprising all the territorv now 
belonging to the United States west of the 
Mississippi, was purchased of France in 
1803 ; and Florida, of Spain, in 1819. 
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THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 
She dreamed, and by her couch there stood 
A being, bright and fair ; 
Her form was wrapped with snowy lawn— 
A crown of glory gem’d her hair. 





Celestial mildness stamped her prow, 
And \lit her angel eye ; 

The maiden gazed, but dared not speak 
To one who dwelt on high. 


She listened, and, in tones most sweet, 
A voice fell on her ear ; 

‘Ttis thy mother speaks to thee, 
My child—why dost thou fear ? 


‘Long years have pass’d, since I was wont 
To clasp thee in my arms, 

And pray, in faith, that God would keep 
My child from every harm. 


«That he’d direct your infant feet 
To tread ‘he narrow way— 

That he would lead you safely on 
To realms of endless day. 


‘And when my form lay resting 
Beneath the burial tree— 

W hen other arms were round thee thrown, 
I still remembered thee. 


“Though | had sought a heavenly home, 
My love ceased not to flow ; 

God bade me keep a silent watch 
O’er iny dear child below. 


“T’ve lingered by thy couch of pain— 
I’ve heard the deep drawn-sigh ; 
And whispered, in the depth of night, 

‘Thy mother still is nigh.’ 


“ A silent wateh [ll ever keep 
Over thy trusting heart ; 

And when my Father wills it so, 
We'll meet no more to part.” 


x * * * 


Mother! dear mother! let me go 

immortal spheres ; 

Leave me no longer here below, 
‘l'o roam this vale of tears. 


| O those 


‘* Not now, my child, she made reply— 
Wait patiently God’s time ; 
And when your earthly work is done, 
ll bear you to that blessed clime, 
‘l'o pluck the fruit from life’s own tree, 
And sing the angel’s song with me.”’ 
New Haven paper. 





The articles of Confederation were entered 
into in 1777. The present United States 
Constitution, framed in 1757, went into opera- 
tion March Ist., 1789, 
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To Our Orn Ssuscrisers.—The first vo- 
lume of the American Penny Magazine is 
completed: the second beginning February 
7th. Those who began with No. 1 will have 
52 numbers, of 16 pages each, containing 
nearly 200 illustrative engravings, and a va- 
riety of reading matter, derived from a great 
variety of sources, foreign and American, 
ancient and modern. Of their value our 
readers can judge. Many new and valuable 
sources of information are continually open- 
ing to us. ‘The experiment which we have 
made, of furnishing American families with 
an illustrated weekly paper, devoted to use- 
ful information and sound principles, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious, at a lower price 
than any similar work, promises permanent 
success. ‘Those who wish to receive the 
next volume will please to send the money, 
($1) by the close of the term. ‘Those who 
may wish to receive any or all of the back 
numbers, will be promptly supplied. As 
they are stereotyped, we shail always be able 
to furnish complete sets. 


To Our New Svuescripers.—Those who 
have subscribed for our second volume only, 
and been supplied with any of the last num- 
bers of Vol. 1, without charge, are re- 
quested to circulate them among their friends. 
They will be entitled to all the numbers of 
the second volume. 


To att our Svugsscrisers.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 
lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 

THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 


AND AMILY NEWSPAPER, 





With numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 

Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo.) or, to subscribers receiving 1° by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a vear. 

6 sets for $5, 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bil’, without payment ,o! pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the vear. 

«The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.’—JV. Y. Ohserwer. 

“It should be in « very family in the ( Ps 

_ st sh 2 in > 5 -ountry.’’— 
NV. Y. Baptrst Recorder. : 
~The New York Methodist Advocate Speaks of it in 
similarterms. Also many other papers, 

Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
vertisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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